THE   SERVETUS   AFFAIR

to them for further information, not in idle curiosity,
but under promptings from the Inquisition, they could
not doubt the nature of the springes they were setting.
Surely an evangelical pastor would shrink from playing
the part of informer to the terrible authority which had
roasted so many Protestants over a slow fire? But
Servetus had good reason for thundering at Calvin: "Do
you not realize that it ill becomes a servant of the gospel
to make himself an official accuser, and to take advantage
of his official position in order to set snares?"

Calvin, let me repeat, was unscrupulous when his
doctrine was at stake. Servetus must be "liquidated";
and since Calvin was a good hater, he cared not a jot
what means were employed. Nothing could have been
more shameful than these means. Trie's second letter to
Arneys, unquestionably dictated by Calvin, was a
masterpiece of hypocrisy. The writer declared himself
greatly astonished that his cousin had handed over the
letter to the Inquisition. "It was intended only for your
eye," he said. "I had no other object than to give you a
demonstration how little zeal for the faith have those who
style themselves pillars of the Church." But now, when
he knew that the faggots had already been piled, instead
of repudiating the idea of further activity on the part of
the Inquisition, this contemptible informer went on to
say unctuously that, since the mistake had already been
made, there could be no doubt "God purposes to rid
Christendom of this foul and deadly plague." What
followed seems unbelievable. After dragging God's
name in to cover an inhuman manifestation of human
hatred, Trie sent his cousin the most compromising
material he could find: letters penned by Servetus's
own hand together with portions of the manuscript of
the book. Now those who were to take sharp measures
against a heretic could get quickly to work.

Letters in Servetus's own handwriting were sent. How
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